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perhaps, persons who never inquire. How should
it be otherwise, when all-absorbing ambition,
attended by a dissipation which is nothing less
than frantic, consumes our youth and hardens
their hearts 1 .

If the date and provenance of these words make them
apt and impressive, their connexion with the novel
of Tremaine qualify them for a place in the record of
Edward Bulwer's literary education. Tremaine was
the chief impulse to Vivian Grey?- and Vivian Grey
must bear a large part of the responsibility for the
exigence of Pelham. Although the young Disraeli
and the young Bulwer (as befitted their youth) found
in the affectations of the age cause for mockery rather
than for grave and melancholy reproof, both were
pupils of Plumer Ward and, winning honour for them-
selves, honoured their master also. Nor is this all.
Bulwer, in several of his later novels, was to contradt
a further and a larger debt to Ward, whose men of
" refinement," " independence " and " constancy," 2
and whose talent for combining criticism of con-
temporary manners with instructional philosophy,
were to exert a greater influence on the author of
Devereux and Paul Clifford than he was himself
inclined to admit.

Wherefore not only may Ward's comments on his
time command unusual respeft, but he himself may
claim a permanent place in the hiStory of fiftion. The
inspiration of the two moSt immediately influential
novelists of the 'thirties and 'forties; a deliberate
traditionalist in the more thoughtful modes of an
earlier generation, he Stands, with his remote and
cultured gravity, at the junction between the philo-

1  Cf. the introdu6tion to Disraeli's Dunciad of To-day.    Ingpen &
Grant.   1929.

2  Tremaine or the Man of Refinement (1825); De 7ere or the Man of
Independence (1827); De Clifford or the Constant Man (1841).